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" Our ocean voyage continued, and next 
came Friday, and that passed into night, 
which in turn merged into Saturday, fol- 
lowed by Sunday, and much was this day 
like the one before described ; and sc along 
till 6 P. M., when the monotony was broken 
by one of the officers confidentially saying 
that he thought he saw land. Of all intelli- 
gence conveyed ta a tourist this is most, 
welcome. One of the passengers—nameless 
here—looked to the left far ahead, and really 
saw what the officers did; but to the less 
disciplined or sea educated eyes it appeared 
to him a ship, and eo he declared; but in an 
half hour from then, sounded from stem to 
atern the intelligence of discovered land, und 
then the fancied distant ship had been trans. 
formed into a dim appearing, lofty, but small 
mountain, and it wea the Skellig Rocks, the 
first seen land of Ireland, fifty miles from 
Cape Clear, Next passing on came to view 
Dursey Island, with its “Bull, Cow and 
Calf” rocks, and then alas for us waiters and 
watchers, night came and we must forbear 

At 4 o'clock A, M. on that next fine 
Easter Monday morning, April 22d, a good 
company on deck saw plainly on the left, 
and not far away, the veritable and good 
land. There lay the grand old mountains of 
Munster and Fastnet Rock, a pyramidal 
formation standing majestic in the water five 
miles or so out from the high, sombre, dark, 
rocky coast. Then next a good lighthouse 
came to view, desolate but surrounded by 
an indescribable beauty. Soon we pass into 
George’e Channel. The Jand is treeless, but 
clothed with an elegant verdure. ‘The surf 
beats wildly and unhindered against its rocky 
‘romparts. Here and there, nestling cosily 
on the hillsides, are small Irish cabins, one 
story high, of stone plastered and white- 
washed, with thatched roofs; a very few 
small windows and a single door. Next ap- 
pear the Martello towers of stone, some 
twenty-five feet in diameter, and perhaps 
forty feet high, designed as a sort of fortress, 
having formerly if not at present cannon on 
ite level and it may be revolving top. And 
now appear fresh evidence of civilization in 
the fishing boats with tan-colored sails, and 
here we arrive ata little hamlet of  pad- 
dies,” Crooked Haven, the seat of the tele- 
graph, to signal to Queenstown. We next 
pass Old Kinsale Head; in less than an 
hour more Daunt’s Rock, with its bell buoy, 
and after that 6 sajl of five miles carries us 
to the opening into Queenstown harbor. 

END OF THE VOYAGE. 

It is now 5 o'clock A.M. Our good ship 
for the first time in eight days shuts of* 
steam, her pace slackens, and as thougt 
while not tired, yet willing to rest, floate 
leisurely. How majestic and calm! The 
small “tender” steamer is alongside, and 
now what scenes! How others retire be- 
fore this, The hurrv. the bnatle. the ganda 
nature everywhere manifest. A veritable 
“Paradise regained.’ No matter for trod- 
den upon corns, nor lack of respect for dig- 
nity or age. Every one destined for a land- 
ing minds his own business. Never was 
work of the kind done better; all the 
Queenstown passengers on board the Tender 
and start for their desired haven. The 
“City of Richmond” starts her machinery, 
moves on, and is soon lost to view on her 
journey of eighteen hours to Liverpool; 
but we on board the small steamer ore full 
of life and admiration of the sights and 
sounds. Have just passed through the 
great opening two miles across, and one 
tile deep or through, and so are inside the 
harbor lines. In passing, on our left were 
hugh, beautiful, verdant hills, and on the 
right higher ones crowned with chalk white 
buildings, the lighthouse and ita keeper's 
dwelling, the grounds wailed in with a wal 
white like the buildings, resembling fairy 
work in that setting of emerald, and now 
epens an expanse of great extent and rare 
beauty. ‘* No finer harbor in the world can 
there be,” think and ejaculate all, at that 
early day when few if any of the party had 
traveled, and “no finer in the world is 
there,” say we now that we have gone a 
good part of the world over. 

QUEENSTOWN HARBOR, 

To the right encircling, and on a magnifi 
cent scale stretch the grand green hills on ¢ 
curved line for five miles, these half enclos. 
ing a vast basin five miles long and thre: 
miles wide; as before named, verdant, and 
well dotted over here and there with single 
stone shanties, and as white ag snow, and 
about promiscuously in profusion is the 
Furze,a shrub in general appearance not 
much unlike our savin, in fuli bloom with a 
profusion of chrome yellow blossoms, fra- 
grant and like the odor of a ripe peach. A 
few groves intermingle and thus a finished 
look is given, inclining the beholder to call 
‘all perfect and needing no change. To the 
‘left is a similar scene though more broken 
in outline and lessextended. There appears 
a sublime repose and feminine beauty to the 
right and along around the shore to the 
town, but on the left isa masculine effect; 
a sort of vigorous business air obtains. In 
‘the foreground of this side of the harbor 
jand not far from the shore are magnificent 








islands, on which are the barracks, the pene- * 


tentiary for eight hundred’ convicts, the 
naval storé houses, etc., four or five stories 
high. All modern, and even elegant but ap- 
propriate looking stone edifices, built, as all 
such things are “regardless of expense.” 
In front of the opening to the harbor and 
two miles away lies the town itself, con- 
‘taining 10,039 inhabitants, and till 1849 was 
called the ‘Cove of Cork.” In that year in 
commemoration of a visit of Queen Victoria, 
fe tank thy naman? Queanatawn Wo ara 
for the first time inside a harbor of English 
waters, and at the land of the shamrock and 
soil of the Emerald Isle. Only the person 
who has sailed, and waited, and Columbus- 
like watched the approach to land, and has 
read and thought well about the “ Old Coun- 
try” can know the feelings tha: fill the 
breast of one aboutto land. This pleasant 
anticipation here begun tobe realized. Fancy 
|reaolves itself into reality and fact. He is 
‘about to “know how it is himself,” and as 
‘no one can know for him. 
: QUEENSTOWN. 
As we approached the town it lay stretched 
out in front to our right and left, and rising 
by abrupt terraces or cross streets parallel to 



































































and from the water to a great height, with 
few or no streets upward, The wharves were 
of wood, and these which partook largely of 
the nature of a quay or embankment along 
the line of the water, were old and more or 
less decayed in appearance as were many of 
the buildings in ita vicinity. The houses to 
the right of our landing and along shore, and 
so continuing up for quite a distance along 
on the hill were of ths usual stone construc- 
tion mostly of one and some two stories 
high. The streets very narrow, and far from 
being cleanly kept. The rear yards of the 
houses ag they back up against the hill are 
very small, and a8 one walks through a 
street elevated and into another of like situ- 
ation he looks down into these dirty and at 
times filthy back yard enclosures end on the 
roofs of the houses, he is led instinctively to 
pity the occupants, for there is presented the 
evidence of poverty, ag well as aqualor and 
wretchedneas. ‘To the left of the landing and 
above the portion of the town named is a 
better population and condition. The prin- 
cipal avenue and business portion of the 
place is at hand. A wide, clean, and proper- 
ly built thoroughfare, used more or less as a 
stand for teams, murket place, &c., stretches 

fora fourth of a mile, with stores of fair 
capacity and good variety and a few of more 

than average style prevails. The buildings 

are nearly all of stone of some kind, light in 

color and three or four storieshigh. From the 

nature of the land, and intermingled as the 

buildings above the main street are with gar- 
dens, trees, etc.,a very picturesque appearance 
is presented, and the temptation cannot here 

be resisted to say that the view of the great 

basin or harbor from any of these elevated 

streets isindiscribably grand. The streets 

here and especially the roads are well 

McAdamized and clean, At the centre of 
the town has just been roofed in a very 

large and elegant Roman Catholic cathedral 

bnilt of dark lime stone and in the decora- 

ted gothic style of architecture. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

One peculiarity of the place is a general 
lack of fruit trees in the gardens. The com. 
mon dark-leaved ivy abounds, and is found 
growing wild on road walls, and along the 
roadsides in great profusion. As a front 
yard or lawn shrub, fuschias, such as are 
taised in America in pots as a house plant 
were common, and often in large clumps 
like our elder, some six or eight feet high. 
Another peculiarity was an absence of the 
use of clothes lines, but instead, the practice 
of spreading out newly washed clothes on the 
frass with small stones to keep them froin 
beingtlown away. Another thing and one of 
much interest was the common, the general 
use of diminutive donkeys in smallish carts, 
and these used by boys and often girls from 
eight to sixteen years old, for common por- 
terage. Invariably they are used for milk 
wagons. An oak tank holding half a barrel, 
straight sided, but some larger at the bot- 
tom than the top, with a cover and padlock, 
the measure hanging on one side, straw in 
behind, and at the front end sits the boy or 
girl driving. These donkeys are ugually of 
acream color or gray. All are cheap and 
coarse looking, and a majority of them aged, 
with hair two-thirds worn off. They are the 
very personification and embodiment of 
good nature, and do their work remarkably 
well ; so far as real value is concerned they 
are “ worth their weight in gold,” though 
coating when in beat condition, not more 
than ten dollars each. Witnessing their 
endurance and patience, the great services 
they render, the small amount of recom- 
pense they have while living, I am largely 
inclined to the opinion that as a result of 
the working of the great laws of cause and 
effect—compensation surely,—that we may 
expect for them good conditions in the In- 
dian Hunting Grounds. They are angels 
in disguise, and I wish they were in use in 
America as common ag they are here. One 
more custom that attracted attention was 
the public wells built in especial parts of 
the town, They are no more nor less than 
enclosed springs of water, or it may be 
large square reservoirs supplied by pipes; 
the places are from aix to ten feet square, a 
few feet deep, a descent to which is made by 
stone steps into the stone covered rooms. 
The people using them for the most part 
carry the water thence to their houses in 
earthen jars holding some two or three gal- 
lons. ‘The water is carried by girls and wo- 
men, I think seldom by boys or men, at 
least we could see none engaged in the ser- 
vice, but hundreds of women and girls. Ag 
may be imagined, considering the filthy na- 
ture ofa large per cent. of the people who 
thus oblain the water, it is necessary to 
have a sign up at each, declaring the en- 
forcement of law and heayv.penalty on anv 
one who dips a dirty or questionable thing 
in one of the wells, or in any way interferea 


with the purity of the water. Signs render 
a large service in the place, and some of 
them make queer statements, at least so 
they appeared to Americans. For instance, 
one rea z 

“ Here Margaret Ahearn is licensed to sell 

tobacco.” 

The'few street letter boxes had this in 
scription 
“Cleared at 8 A. M. and 6 P. M., and on Son 

days at 5 P.M.” 

At2P. M. this same day, with eome re- 
luctance we left what was to us as a whoie, 
a place of interest, and took the nice little 
black painted steamer Erin, for a sail up 
from this former lower harbor of Cork, to 
that city iteelf =~ 
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| PoIOTES ON EUROPEAN TRAVEL. | city in this region, like all large places, has 
NUMBER IIL. its proper quota of men loafing about its 
bridges, wharves etc, waiting, Micawber 
BY T. W. SILLOWAY, A. Me | like, “for something to turn up.” So has 
Special Correspondence of the Mau. Atlantic Avenue, Boston. In these reapects 
Ploughman. Boston is Corkish, or Cork is like Boston ; 
| FYROM QUEENSTOWN TO CURK, and then about the steamer wharves, and at 
The journey may be mede by rail or the railway station,—I don't now talk of 
steamer ; either way it is a passage of about | “ ¢epots,” for to be true to foreign dialect, I 
an hour, covering a distance of eleven miles. | ™USt say “station.” At these, and along 
‘the informed pleasure seeking tourist goes | the thoroughfare from it, are boys Yankee 
by river. On board the little black steamer | like, ready to turn an honest penny or to 
Erin, having paid a shilling (twenty-four |©@™! one, and very demonstrative they are, 
cents) for the passage, valises at our side,—- and the cabmen as well. American onen are 
and that ia all of our baggage, or as we | often outdone by them. One of these boys, 
ought now being in foreign lands to term it,|®t the moment of our landing from the 
“ luggage,”—we take our last admiring Jook | Steamer, seized our-valisea and would carry 
at this queen of harbors, and with inexpres-} them. He insisted and 1 resisted, and at 
sible reluctance bid adieu to its beautiful [length the American element in me,—" the 
scenery, submitting to our fate in anticipa- [SPitit of 76"—was aroused, and in the 
tion of another brief visit, as the steamer ascendent, and as persuasion to convince 
that takes us to America will touch in here | bim that he ought to let go his hold, down 
for a day to receive the mails. We steam |°#™e my hand on the arm of him, witha 
to the left end of the basin, and rounding to force, and accompanied by a tone of voice 
the right, pass- into the lovely river Lex, and ejaculation that meant business, and as 
beautiful, and extremely picturesque, avér- |! "ot he, understood it, “Keep off! Let 
aging here perhaps a quarter of a mile in| %° !!” was the order and advice, and he did 

width. Weather cool, but pleasant to us both. 
for the season. Vegetation in certain Here as at Queenstown were on hand and 
respects two or three weeke in advance of {'Mdering that large and patient service, the 
that about Boston. ‘This applies to grass, donkeys. The public buildings are not very 
lilacs and shrubs of the kind, apring flowers, important, but substantial and good of their 
etc, but garden vegetables from planted kind, Conspicuous among: the new edifices 
seeds are not at all in advance; in fact, up [8 the erecting : Episcopal cathedral, of 
to this time, April 22d, little planting has atone, very imposing, with three towers, and 
been don-. The atmosphere of the southern |?" the Romanesque style of architecture. The 
parts of Ireland dnd of England being very Roman Catholic cathedral Sts, Peter and 
damp, and the -entire winter mild, certain | Pu! also of dark lime stone, having cut or 
kinds of vegetation advances, but cultivated hammered dressing, is a gothic structure of 
work has no advantage over New England ; | °M#iderable size, with a good tower at 
at least in the latter place, first truits of the | CeMtre of front end, crowned with four tur- 


gardener’s jabor are gathered about as early 
asin the former.’ But to return from our 
‘digression, we proceed on our short voyage 
to CokK, one of the famed places of Erin, 
and are now fully on our 


| PASSAGE UP THE RIVER LEER. 


The scenery on the right bank,—that on 
the Queenstown side, is somewhat hilly and 
of pleasing aspect, though not especially 

striking or unusual, but that of the opposite 
shore is elegant and picturesque in the 
extreme. Abouta mile from the mouth of 
the river is the beautiful rural village of 
Monkstown, a semi-watering place, having 
good tourists’ hotels anda castle (Monks- 
town Castle) in ruins, built.A. D., 1686. It 
is related that Anastatia Goold, a woman of 
masculine element, during the absence of 
her husband in Spain, conceived the idea of 
building this as a family mansion, and to 
pay for it, hit upon the scheme of supplying 
hé workmen with their family stores ; she 
purchased them at wholesale and retailed 
them at @ profit, which paid the entire coat 
of the castle, with the exception of a single 
groat (eight cents of our money.) ‘The 
tiver above this widens into a sma)) lake, 
and is called Locy Manon, Three and 
one-half miles further up and we arrive at 
the smart little rural village of GLENBROOK, 
and one and one-half miles further, we come 
to another pretty town, called PassaGE, and 
soon appears to view BLACKROCK, & small 
promontory, on which is a structure suggest- 
ing an ancient castle, out ona tongue of 
land extending into the clear water of the 
Iriver. The mansion, however, is old only 
in style and outline, for it is of modern con- 
struction. Blackrock is supposed to be the 
place from which William Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvania, set sail, A. D., 1682, land- 
ing after a passage of six weeks, and so as 
stated, we were for the hour sumptuously 
entertained ; smull castles, coves, head- 
lands and fine, near and distant scenery, and 


rets, and having o neat but small lawn fenced 
with an iron fence about the cathedral's 
front. It was erected after designs hy the 
celebrated F. W. Pugin, and cost $150,000. 
; The interior although not old, was dirty and; 
presented a dinged appearance. We were: 
told by the yerger (sexton) that times 
being very hard, business dull, and the 
people poor, accounted for the condition 
named. We differed in opinion in other re- 





spects than theologically, but made no men- |, 


tion of the fact, and passed out. Of course 
we must see, and soon at that, the church of! 
St. Ann’s Shundon, and so made for that. | 
[ ought before, to have said that soon after 
‘erossing the river the land rises quite fast, 
so that as one stands down in the business 
part, and in the thoroughfare along the line 


| tion of the city from the river backwards, the 
| distant parts are seen as very far up, tower- 
ing much over the business portion, and high | 
up along from the centre to the right, ap- 

pear some shade trees and good gardens 

| with other evidences of a higher civilization, 

* but from these along to the left is presented 

| a view quite the opposite of the front or har- | 
bor view of Queenstown, there the low popu- 
lation is to the right and at the water, while 
here it begins half-way up the hill at the 
centre, and extends a half mile or more to 
the left, and as we leave the centre named, 
the buildings on the hillside, and the group 
or lot widening till they reach from the river 
to top of the hill, are so disposed and 
arranged that with houses of several stories 
and of remarkably quaint design, the high 
roofs appear in ranges one above the other, 
and so the entire great hill-side presents a 
strange, antique, thorough European ap- 
pearance. They are of stone, built in the 
most substantial manner and are in effect 
anything but what can be found in America. 











ST, ANN’S SHANDON, 
But we resume our thought journey to St. 


of the river and louks across, the entire sec- |. 








a luxurious vegetation lent a fascination and Ann’s Shandon ; and as observed from the 
gave a charm, which was but the beginning ‘Ver streets, it atands not far from the Cath- 
of a series of similar entertainments, not to Sle cathedral before named, nor far from 
end till after the first of September. Arrived the centre of the hill-side, as regards extent 
at the castle, and not far in the distance ig Tht and left, or elevation. The edifice was 
built in 1722. ‘The tower was built of hewn 
stone taken from the Franciscan Abbey 
where James 2d heard mass, and from the 
ruins of Lord Barry’s eastle. It is of dark 
which is practically the capital of Ireland lime stone on the three principal sides, and 
South, and proceeding on, we find a large like the body of ths church, with red sand- 
commercial metropolis, built closely on hoth stone on the rear side above the church roof, 
sides of the river Lee, the latter being ‘he edifice ia made celebrated by what are 
parted at the city, and thus the left side of termed and somewhat well known as “ The 
it stands mainly on an island, connected Sweet Bells of Shandon,” made conspicuous 


seen through the opening of hills, making 
the rivers’ banks the shipping of 


THE CITY OF CORK, 


with the other side or the main land by nine 
costly stone or iron bridges. It has in alla 
population of 97,887, and is the third city of 
Ireland in importance and commerce, being 
excelled only by Dublin and Belfast. On 
one side of the river as we pass into the 
city, at our left hand, are ship yards, repair 
dry docks, and a vast amount of work of 
the kind is done, and it may be added that 
there is presented to view inthe harbor a 
forest of masts, and here may be seen ship- 
ping of all nations. Near these yards, and 
just above them, up along further in the 
city, and bordering on the river, are fine 
Boulevards, narrow parks or promenades 
well graded, called the Mardyke, and set out 
with shade trees. ‘The oppouite side of the 
river at entrance of the harbor proper, ie oc- 
cupied by elegant lawns, with shrubbery and 
shade treea in front of fine mansions and 
villas; and again up along the river above 
these begins the business part of the city, 





by the poem of “ Father Prout.” 


Swect Bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lec.” 
This church is Protestant Episcopal, and 
is of a cheap style of debased Roman archi- 
tecture. It has a square tower rising a 
proper distance above the roof and this is 
crowned by a series of three square sections 
of somewhat ill proportions as regards their 
low height, and the top one 1s finished with 
aamall dome surmounted by an immense 
fish as a vane, the whole tower" and stee- 
ple being 120 feet high. We did not hear 
the bells chime save as they played a few 
notes or short tune at the quarter hours. 
The one on which the hours are struck is 
probably the largest tenor bell, and weighs 
perhaps 2000 pounds. What we did hear of 
them did not arouse in us exttaordinary en- 
thusiasm. We simply thought them to be 
good average bells, and made more than 


A good quay extends along for half a mile| that simply in song and story by old Father 
on both sides of the river. These have walls! prout’s poem. One thing about the tower 
of well cut dark limestone, and crowned by | gtruck us forcibly, and that was the mon- 
a neat and substantial railing as a protection! strous dials, full 12 feet in diameter painted 


balustrade. The larger part of the place, so 
far as its business portion is concerned, ia 
built on level ground, and here the streets 
are wide, well paved aid clean, and with the 
buildings, all of which are of brick or atone, 
a majority of the latter being light colored, 
present a pleasing and finished appearance ; 
and so asa whole all things seen are any- 
thing but what is imagined by a stranger 
when he hears one speak of ‘Irish Cork.”' 
Here and there, ag at Queenstown, may be 
seen some of the old Irish male stock, with 


directly on the stone work of the tower, 
with a sort of rim probably of stone at the 
figure circle. 

“STREET SCENES, 

And next a few words in relation to the 
population here, and the condition of this 
part of the city. It will be remembered we 
are now in the center of the hill side as seen 
from the business parts of the place, and at 
an elevation of full 100 feet, conspicuous, 
and in what ought to be the aristocratic 
quarter of the metropolis. But alaa for 





corderoys and long stockings, velvet coats, ; 


“what might have been.” The street in 


peculiar felt hate, heavy shoes, strangers to! front, and the passage along the side of this 
Day and Martin’s specialty, but these are building was jill cared for and filthly in the 
exceptions, and about as much so as they extreme. A burial ground is part of the 
are in the Irish sections of New York or premises on both sides of the edifice, and is 
Boston. Generally speaking, the dress of neglected and as disgraceful as one can well 
people, male and female, of all {rish cities: imagine. On the right hand side is a 
is not peculiar, and aside from these ex- thoroughfare alongside of the church through 
ceptional inatances they do not vary from |the burial ground to some public institution, 
those of London or Boston. perhaps a parish school or hospital in rear 

As regards a good civilization as every- | of the church, and fronting on this passage 
where in the business parte of the city mani- | or road way. Here, encountered by the foot 
fested by large and well filled often elegant {passenger are cast off shoes, broken crock- 
stores of all kinds, and fine warehouses, and an ery, promiecuous stones thrown about and 
average well dressed and industrious people {left by the boys, and unmentionable filth in 
|our impressions. were very favorable. The | abundance. At the right are broken monu- 


ments, badly defaced grave stones, half di- 
lapidated tombs, and a general lack of care 
over the premises, and now, walking from 
the front to the narrow and filthly streets 
that compose the neighborhood, and to a 
large extent in all directions, was presented 
just such odors, sights, and conditions as we 
had before erroneously associated with all of 
**Cork.” We here saw a low Ireland at its 
best, or worst as we may choose to term is 
Here abounded dirt, degradation, poverty 
and a general squalor up to, and perhaps 
beyond our early imagination. ‘The houses 
are of stone, plastered on the outside and 
white-washed, most of them one or two 
stories high with roofs covered with very 
small and exceedingly thick slates. We 
soon had enough of this kind of “ Erin go 
bragh.” If we did not know all possible to 
be known, imagination would in spite of us 
aggravatingly supply all that was lacking. 
As we passed out of this Paradise Lost,” 
or at least the one not regained, we could but 
feel that to make less display of service 
within their church, depend Jess for a 
good fame on the “ Sweet bells of Shan- 
don,” and render a differing and more 
reasonable service outside, ant about 
them, would be more rational, Christian 
and right. We are told that the an- 
cient Pharisees “made the outside clean 
while the inside was full of dead men's 
bones, and all manner of unclesnness.” 
These madern ones have reversed the thing, 
and without a visible improvement, 

Before closing 1 must name a thing of ine 
terest, and that ie a 

VISIT TO THE BAZZAR. 
Itis a one-story building of immense size, and 
much in appearance like a rail-way freight 
house, built of stone, and centrally situated. 
It was filled with every conceivable kind of 
second-hand goods, market-like in stalls, 
and so arranged and confusing, as to make 
a remarkable labyrinth of avenues and divis- 
ions filled to repletion with such things as 
old iron work of hardware nature ; boots and 
shoes; some ag poor and valueless as we 
here throw away; some better, and newly 
blacked; male and female clothing ; crock. 
ery, ete, and so we might continue. ‘Ihe 
whole is managed by women. The place and 
its comodities are as indescribable as the 
nationality of the man in the moon. Here 
as at Queenstown wesaw much drunkenness, 
and everywhere often met singly or in squads, 
“Red coats,” the English soldiers, but more 
concerning these will be said in another 
place, The space already devoted to a de- 
acription of this city is perhaps more than is 
its proportion, but less could hardly be aaid 
of this frmed place, and reference to it is 
ended by an interesting quotation or two 
from 
HISTORY, 

It is said that “ Cromwell, during bis shor! 
sojourn in Cork, caused the church hells to 
be caat into cannon. On being remonstrated 
with against committing the profanity, he re- 
plied that as a priest had been the inventor 
of gun-powder, he thought the best use of 
the bells would be to cast them into canons. 

It waa here that William Penn, founder o¢ 
our Pennsylvania, became a convert to Qua- 
keriam. He visited the place to look after 
his father’s property, and changed his relig- 
fon under the preaching of Thomas Lee, and 
on Sept. 3, 1667 was apprehended with others 
and taken before the Mayor’ Court, charged 
with “ attending unlawful assemblies.” Re- 
fusing to give bonds for good behavior he 
was imprisoned, but he wrote to the Lord 
President of the council of Munster, who 
ordered his discharge. From this time to 
his decease he was identified with the Qua- 
kere, and supported their doctrines, dying at 
Ruscombe, England, July 30th, 1718, at the 
age of seventy-four years, 

Cork has an interesting ancient history. It 
was long the seat of a Pagan temple, on the 
aite of which St. Fionn Bar, the anchorite, 
founded a monastry in the beginning of the 

seventh century. The Danes in the ninth 
century, now a full thousand years ago, over- 
run the kingdom, and were probably the real 
founders of the city, and surrounded it with 
walls, though the St. Fionn Bar monastery 
had continued through the centuries; and it 
is recorded that on the Mitrusion by the 
Danes, the seminary had full seven hundred 
scholara “who had flocked there from all 
parte.” ; 

The inhabitants: under the Danes and 
their successors frequently devastated the 
entire vicinity, and were in turn punished 
by the neighboring chiefs. In 1493, but one 
year after the discovery of America, Perkin 
Warbeck, the impostor king and pretender 
to the throne of England in the reign of 


Henry 7th, was received here in great pomp 
and display ; in consequence of participation 
in this actthe mayor was hanged and be- 
headed, and the city lost its charter, which 
was not restored till 1609. An ancient histo- 
rian, Ralph Holinghead, whose works were 
published in 1577, three hundred years ago 
last year, thus describes the now city of 
Cork. “On the land side they are encum- 
bered with evil neighbora—the Irish out- 
laws, that they are fein to watch their gates 
hourlie, to keep them shut at service time, 
and at meales, from sun to sun, nor suffer 
anie stranger to enter the citie with his 
weapon, but the same to leave at a lodge 
appointed. They walk out at seasons for 
recreation with power of men furnished. 
They tmst not the country adjoining, but 
match in wedlock among themselves onlie, 
so that the whole citie is well nigh linked 
one to the other in affinite.” 

In the war of the Protectorate, Cork 
maintained its condition as a loyal city till 
1649, when it was surprised and taken by 
Cromwell, whose after acts and cruelties are 
well known, and here we leave for a visit 
ot the famed Buanney Caste. 
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and about four miles gone over, we arrive 
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| NUMBER IV, 
BY T. W. aILLOWAY, 4. M. 


Special Cerrespomdence of the Mass. 
Ploughman. 





Our last left ua in Cork, where at 9 A M., 
Tuesday, April 2ard, we took a “ Jaunting 
car” for the famed Blarney Castle. Before 
proceeding in the statement, we must speak 
of our team, for it is the mode of convey- 
ance for tourists overthe Emerald Iele, and 
it would hardly seem like Ireland without 
them. It is a-vehicle with two wheels anda 
single horse;. the driver mounted high up, 
sulky style in front, and two seats length- 
wise, back-to-back, for a couple of adult 
persons in each, facing of course outwards, 
and most of the time “ holding on,” though 
a little practice convinces one that danger 
of falling is less than anticipated. Large 
numbers of these teams are found in the 
main streets of all principal Irish places, and 
waiting for employment. ‘There is, I think, 
no tariff determined by jaw as in the cab 
system of London, but the usual price for 
the entire jaunt is eight shillings, or about 
82,00 of American money. The ane select- 
ed, and who was over anxious to carry the 
two “Amirikins” as he called us, offered 
ta do the iob. for 7s. Gd. (93 cts)aniece. and 
of course Yankee like, having made a good 
bargain, and the driver unyankeelike having 
ag atan auction, bid over himself, we mount- 

ed and were soon on our way to the place so 
well known and renowned in history, Blarney 
Castle. And firet, we will consider the 


ROADS. 


The ride is an exceedingly pleasant one, 
and over one of the smooth and hard roads 
which are everywhere to be found in Ireland. 
We go out of Cork southwardly, and soon 
pass through a small and not over nice set- 
tlement called Black Pool, and by aa 
means inaptly named. The scenery is very 
pleasing, and the road over which we travel ; 
that on the north of the river, though not 
wild or romantic, bas beautiful landscapes 
made up of fine hills and valleys; streams, 
and groves, with now and then unlooked 
for ruins of monastry, or small castle ; of 
distant round towers, ete, No long contin- 
ued straight roads, but en ever varying as- 
pect, and they are clean to afault, Itisa 
characteristic of Irish, English, and I may 
add nearly all European places to have better 
built faced stone-walla along the road side, 
and an entire absence of random weeds and 
bushes growing alongside the walls, and 
sides of the way as in America. 

It ig one of the wastes of land, and dis~ 
graces of our Young American civilization, 
that itis an exception, where the sides of 
roads, and especially in the vicinity of farm 
houses, are clean and in nice lawn-like con. 
dition as is always the case abroad. We 
have yet much to learn from Ireland in these 
respects; agreat deal of our practice to un- 
learn, and considerable to do, before we can 
compare favorably with things of the kind 
acroge the water. We are yet considerably 
barbaric. A waste of acres exist in conse. 
quence of this neglect on nearly all New 
England farms, and inthe aggregate there 
are hundreds of thousands of acres which if 
kept clean, and so ina measure cultivated 
for grasa; even if done at the town’s ex- 
pense, the income would go far towards pay- | 
ing the cost of keeping in repair the adjoin. 
ing highway. I believe the State of New 
York has lately passed a law making it a 
fineable offence to permit these conditions 
to longer exist, and the sooner all States do 


| by. these finer sathetic conditions, but by 
' those more tangible and material. 


BLARNEY STONE. 


This is one of the coping stones of the 
outside projecting cornice near the top of 
the tower, and resting on large but plain 
heavy stone corbels or brackets. In appear- 
ance from the ground view it is 6 feet long 
and 18 inches thick. Many years . ago it 
appeated to be insecure and two iron bars 
were put up on the outside, securing it in 
its position, There are courses of stone 
upon it falling back from the face curface 
and making a plain parapet to the tower. 
Tt was over-this parapet that persons, head 
down, held and aided by others, performed 
the task of “ kissing the stone;” 4 stairway 
| ow the inside leads to nearly the top of the 
| tower, and now, for the more convenient 
and safe way of performing the operation, 
| Snother stone bearing date 1703 is within 
| the tower, and is as effectual, while it is 
reached with comparative safety. It is in- 
deed marvellous to think that a few worse 
than doggeral lines of poetry have given to 
this stone a notoriety that is world wide, and 
which but for this aid would hardly haye 
been heard of outside of its neighborhood: 
it was long a superstitious belief that who- 
ever kissed it would ever after be in vosses- 
sion of so aweet, persuasive, and convincing 
power of eloquence as to put the listener 
entirely in control of the speaker. Father 
Prout'’s allusion to the stone is in part as 
follows: 


“ There is a stone there that whoover kisser, 
Ob! he never migses to grow eloquent; 
“Vis he may clamber toa lady's chamber 
Or become a member of Parli:ment.’ 


“A clever Spouter he'll sare turn out, or 
An ont and onter, to be let alone! 
Don’t hope to hinder bim or to bewlider him, 
Suse he’sa pilgrim from the Blarney Stone. 
The grounds by which the castle are sur- 
rounded were once adorned with statues, 
bridges, grattoa, etc., but all are naw gone, 
and Father Prout deplores the condition as 
follows : 


‘The muses shed a tear, 
When the cruel auctioneer, 
With his hammer in his kand to swect Blarney 
came 


-BLARNEY LAKB, 
an elegant piece of water well get in a 
charming framework of trees and natural 
shrubhery, is about five minutes walk from 
the castle. Tradition, handed down through 
many generations has it, that at certain sea- 
sons a herd of white cowa come up from the 
centre of the lake; look admiringly, but 
with a melancholy pleasure on the ruined 
castle; go and a few moments graze on the 
fine lawns near it, and then with a soldier- 
like orderly march retire to their oblivion 





like, resting place to remain till the tine nax¢——— 


year for their annual weird and fairy-like 
visit. Another legend is,—and this country 
abounds with thea,—that the Ear) of Chan- 
try having forfeited his castle, and having 
had it confiscated and ruined at the Revolu- 
tion, carried his plate and deposited it ina 
particular part of the lake, and that three 
McCarthy's and they only, are jn possession 
of the secret of the placa where it was cast 
in; either of the three dying communicates 
the intelligence to some_other of the family, 
and thus the secret ig-kept and never to be 
publicly revealed ‘ti? a McCarthy is again 
Lord of Blarney. 

Within the castle grounds runs the amall 
river Coman, «nd on its banks is a fine old 
Cromlech, vr druidical altar of antiquity, | 
and there are also a number of pillar stones 
similar sé those at Stonehenge, on which are 
much‘worn inscriptions of ancient Ogham 
chasactera. 


_ Differing as the whole place did much 





likewise the better our civilization will be, 

As it isthe intention of these articles to be | 
more than simply descriptive, the digression 
is pardonable. We continue on our way en-~ 
Joying inexpressibly the exhilarating pure air 
‘and gunny May like dny, entertained some. 
what by the “clack” of the driver, who, as 
best he can tries to make his old story ap. 
pear to us as new as possible, but in ¢pite of 
ourselves or hia efforts we would get the im. 
pression that he had told that story hefore, 
We next get a good but distant view of 
Carrigrohan Caatle belonging to one Mr, 
MecSwiney—the nama of both castle and 
owner are Irish enough sure. It is situated 
off on a somewhat steep and precipitous | 
lime stone rock formation on the opposite 
bank of theriver. At length one hour passed, 


at the old, dirty, low Irish dilapidated town 
of Biarney, but which for situation and sur. 
Toundings, beautiful, as that of every place 
in Ireland can't help being, and this of 
Blarney has been well immortalized in song, 
by Millikin, Croker, and by old peculiar 
Father Prout. 

Next, a ride of two miles more and we are 
at the grounds of the castle itself, It wag 
built in the 15th century by Cormac Mc. 
Cantu7, or possibly by the Countess of 
Desmond, and became the home of the royny 
famous family of the McCartheys. I 
is now simply a grand and magnificent old 
ruin, well situated near a little lake, and 
well surrounded by fine old trees, Admis- 
sion to the premises is readily gained, as on 
HUEY Unze Tit Biviite wie Tpit Va The pals. 
Vie free, euch smell optionsl fee being given 
to the guide who may make the tour and 
give descriptions, as the tourist may be in. 
clined to present. It consists mainly of the 
massive equate Donjon Tower, about 40 feet 
square, and 110 feet high, and some ruin 
walls of less height, once part of adjoining 
apartments. Much of the tower and lower 
walle are completely covered with ivy, and 
for the moat part the foliage is from twelve 
to sixteen inches thick. There is a pictur. 
eacmeness abaut a thing of the kind that is 
never entirely well described. The grand 
and collosal acale on which itis constructed ; 
‘the rich greenness of the }awns; the shade 
of portions of the immediately adjoining 
groves ; the sombre hue of the stone work 
and befitting dark green of the mantling 
ivy; the gleam of the fine little Iake as dis- 
covered through the vistas; the age of the 
institution, so very apparent; the conscious- 
ness that thisis a yeritable ruin, and what 
is left of an unparelled splendor of other 
days, now calm, as it resting; fixed in its 
immortality ; or, perhaps there comes over 








the mind © suggestion of yet operating and , Per 


to be continued decline and decay, these 
combine to resolve imsgination into reality 
and produce sensations that are’ known, but 
never tranaferred from one mortal os by 
magic ‘to another. The vulgar crowd, at 
cold Euglish thought or’ expression woulc 
give it, areof course taken charce of ~>: 
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from anything yet seen by us, and our an- 
ticipati.»ns more than fulfilled, we after a 


| two hours sojourn reluctantly mounted the 


jaunting car and were soon on our way back 
to Cork, arriving at our hotel, the “ Victo- 
ria,” dined, paid $3.31 eaek for our entire 
stay, and at 3 P. M. of thia same day tock 
steam cars for the town of Killarney, and 
here 1 will speak of 

THE RAILROADS. 

Aa this was our first ride in cara of the 
kind, or in fact our first experience in tray- 
elling on one of their railroads, 1 may with 

_ Propricty say something af them, and do it 
once for all, for one statement applies to all 
railroads, not only in Ireland, England and 
Scotlanl, but all those parts of Europe we 
have travelled over. Solid road-heds, not 
troubled by frosts as ours are. Stone or 
iron bridges, and of the most durable kind; 

' brick abutments and arches often, and of 

' gourse at times, s’one ones for common 

| roads that pass over them. Substantial 
tunnels, and at times miles long. Very well 
made graas enbankments, and cleanly kept ; 
quite good stations, but with few, and those 
poor nnd uninviting restaurants, and invari- 
ably an exquisite neatness about the ont- 
aide ; little flower walks and patches cu'ti- 
vated in the moat careful manner. Not ex- 
ceptional, but general and frequent is the 

. Prevailing idea, especially is this latter true 
of Englend. Large and strong engines, on 
waich ie an absence of superfluous decora- 
tons of brass, or costly—tg-keep-clean fiu- 
ish are snivereal, Cars ss wo say, but 
coaches” Asthey term them, are of ehrce 


 clansen, ist, 2d, and 3d. ‘The beet of them 


undesirable to Americana, but submitted to 
in the absence of those with which they are 
more familiar. Prices for travel. very, 
That of lat clasa is slightly more per mile 
than in ours out of Boston. 2d class is 
something leas, or on an average two-thirds 
the cost of ours, Two cents per mile is the 
usual tariff. Perhaps one quarter of the 
people ride Ist class, and the remainder 
about equally divided in 2d and 3d. The 
ist class are simply what we may describe 
as from four to six common mail stages 
built together as one, but wide enough for 
five persons On each seat, door in the middle 
opening out on the platforms, and of course 
half of all the passengers ride backward, 
‘This is the fact aleo in the other claases, with 
a slight exception in some of the cars of 
Switzerland, and even these at Their dest, 
make an American homesick, and aigh for 
those of his native land. A light or win- 
dow in the doors and a smal! one at their 
side at end of each seat is the universal 
rule. 2d and 3d class are nearly alike save 
hays cushions in the former while there 
are none in the latter, though by no means 
does the purchase of a 2d class ticket ensure 
cushions, The cars of these classes arc 
straight-sided, like our freight one, with the 
side doors and small windows 8 before 
named at proper intervals like these of the 
| aecciass, No fires, poor lights for night 








travel, no o toilet caloqn 
jences ax in ours. Oi ce:itf the door fi 
by an official, often, “perhaps usually 1d | 
till landing at next station. In most of the 
cars of the two last classes the partitions ex-| 
tend fiom floor to roof with’ seats against 
poth sides, but ina few of the 3d class it is 
aintply a wide rail for resting the back, or a 
low partition of the same hight. When we 
anw any of these, though having it may be a 
2d class ticket we would to be homelike as 
near as possible and avail ourselves of them. 
For the most part one does not object to 2d 
elass passage and even 3d is far from being 
‘ag questionable as at first thought to one un- 
user to travelling it might seem. It is gen- 
erally the intensely aristocratic class; of the 
« noli-me-tangere,” “Dont touch-me-kind” 
who ride 1st class, or I may add Americans 
who haven’t as yet much of any travelled. 
OFFICIALS 







are at all stations in abundance. They are 
sble and ready to cheerfully—but in their 
own way to be sure,—give any and all infor- 
matioa a traveller may require, and 1 say 
thet even in all parts of the continent over 
which we journeyed we had no 4; ecial trou- 
ble in understanding’ thein; Gx “in making 
them understand us. ‘So many Americans 
and English t travel they soon learn how to 
reply to the more usual questions put to 
them. A little knowledge however of German 
and of French ; as much as‘applies to com- 
mon things and as may with a Little exertion 
be learned from most of the guide books 
helps the tourist amazingly.. As regards the 
time made by these rail roada, I believe on 
an avcrage we rode on some of them faster 
than on ours at home though of this I am 
not sure, but am justified in saying that their 
promptness of train arrival at stations is in- 
credible, and all the roads with which we 
are conversant is in advance of ours in this 
respect. Wein but one instance found a 
train late; and waiting at junctions for other | 
trains was @ thing to us unknown. The train 
conductors are expected to come in on time, | 
and bat for accidents they do so. : 

I have thus been somewhat minute in mak- 
ing these facts known, as they aro sure to be 
of interest to persons contemplating travel, 
though not usually talked of by touriet 
writers. And now we pursue our way hav. 
ing left Cork at 3 o'clock p. M. for Killarney 
and its famed lakes, which to us now hag all 
the charms of one of the best of castles in 
the air; for who that has thought of the 
famous Lakes of Killarney has not fancied 
something good enough for a place ‘in the 
Garden of Eden and in its palmy days at 
that ? 
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| NOTES ON EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
NUMBER I. . 


BY T, W. SILLOWAY, A. M. 


Special Correspondence of the Mass. 
Ploughman. * ae 


Having travelled over noted parts of Ire- 
land and of Scotland, and. much over Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium 
and Holland, I am to prepare a statement of 
things which my New England eyes and ears 
have seen and heard. ‘The statement will be 
somewhat in diary form, as to my note book 
I shall be at all times indebted. But one 
thought of the foregoing is emphasized, and 
that is, things will be described as they 
appeared to me, 

The foregoing is preface and enough, so 
we begin our review of a town from the Old 
Colony depot in Boston, out to, and through 
the countries named, and back to the same 
depot. . April 11th, and September 2d, 1878, 
are the included dates, 

On the day first named at night fall, we, 
(and here and from henceforth through the 
narrative, we will mean in addition to the 
writer, Mr. L. L. P., of Old Cambridge, 
Masa.,) seated ourselyes in the comfortable 
American cars of the Old Colony Railroad, 
for Fall River and the Steamer Bristol, 
which in due time landed us in New York. 
The next day a ramble over that city, and 
on Saturday at half past three, P. M., the 
good Inman Steamer City of Richmond, with 
us on board loosed her cables, and the float- 

ing palace moved out into North river 
| majestically, as only such vessels can move; 
; passed the forts and on, till at dusk, yet 
' before dark, the Highlands-of Never Sink — 
a misnomer to us then sure,—retired from 
our view, and Byron-like we felt and said, 
“My native land, good night.” 
Suppered, enjoyed the look of that waste of 
waters and sky till ten o'clock, and then con- 
signed ourselves to the good embrace of 
“Tired nature's grand restorer balmy sleep.” 
To-morrow was 
SUNDAY, 

We were up betimes, and that was seven 
o’clock, on deck for new views, fresh air, and 
to see how things compared with those we 
saw last night. All was well. Compara- 
tively smooth sea, and a good breeze. The 
sailors said we had sailed 224 miles, and so 
were that much from home. Breakfasted, 
and on deck again, this time to see nearly 
all our cabin passengers, about 100 complete. 
We looked them over and they us. They 
appeared well, and we thought our lot hed 
been cast in a pleasant place, and so it 
proved. Saw conspicuous the essentials for 
comfort on a voyage of the kind; among 
them inclined back cane finished lounging 
chairs and good blanket robes brought by 
providential people who had traveled before, 
or who had friends who had journeyed and in 
whose advice they had confidence. No mat- 
ter if it be June, or July or August, it is a 
good friend who effectually advises one to 
carry a great coat, shawl or blanket robe. 

The sun shone bright, and the inhabitants 
of the “City of Richmond” were happy. 
At 10 A.M. came roll call of the sailors and 
table waitera, arranged in rquads at special 
points. An officer and the captain of the 
ship then passes in front, the name of each 
is distinctly called, and the old, old response 
“ Here ” passes along the line, and the work 
isdone. Of course a large part of the pas- 
sengers are near by, inspecting, and they 
were presuming enough to think all was 
going on right, and the work well done. 
Next was an officer circulating about giving 
information that divine service was to be 
held in the cabin at 11 A. M., and inviting 
singers to be ata certain location. One half 
of my party, and it wasn’t the writer, having 
before tried the ship’s piano, was early in- 
stalled as organist. At the hour appointed 
nearly all, including the sailors, had ussem- 
bled, and it seemed very hike a meeting. 
The pulpit was extemporized. It was a 
desk placed on a common table, and cov- 
ered with a cloth; a bible and prayer book 
was on it, and our captain, a large man of 
fine physique; apparently about sixty years 
old, but for the absence of clerical robes 
very bishop-like in appearance, was rector, 
and finely went through the service of the 
Church of England, employing in all about 
an hour, and conclnded by saying, “I am 
now to preach my usual sermon, which is to 
take up a collection for the widows and or- 
phana of sailors.” A good charity, and a 
befitting response was made. At 1 o'clock 
dinner; next various methoda of using tae 
time, the principal one of which was reading 
or lounging about decks, : 





CHANGE IN THE CONDITIONS, 


Wind breezes up and we have more than 
a 15-mile power, and so sails are in order, 
our first sight of operations of the kind, next 
white-capped waves, and at 6 r. M. had come 

: those indescribably hateful movements of the 

' ship, that many a one has felt before us, or 
me, I should say, for the other fellow didn’t 
notice it. Down first at bow, and next up at 

| stern, and vice versa continuing. “Confound,” 

said they of the physically weakeniug brig- 

' ade, “ the deliberation, yet fearful exactness 
and determination and success with which 
these movements are made; as though trans- 
forming us into lead first, and then into 
feathers, and soon comes an aggravating roll, 
playing with us as though we were alternately 
puff balls and cannon shot.” But waves nor 
‘ship were to be confounded simply to accom- 
modate us. .Instead, both. ship and sea ap- 
peared to be in league with the old fashioned 
adversary, and the. battle raged: with vigor. 
It - seemed ‘to us, the subjugated ones, as 

‘taough his Satanic Majesty was at the ship’s 
stern,|down under the propellers, with a 

‘mighty power straightening himeelf up, and 
lifting as only he could do; and then as aid, 

-there appeared to be, at the same time, an 

‘imp ecarcely less powerful, pulling down at 
the bow, and in addition, many a fellow of ' 
like ilk under each side of the ship, lifting . 
up or letting go alternately, and what mas- | 
ters of the art! How easily they did it, 

Disgusted with the company, and their 
doings, one after the other of our associates 
paid tribute, and of the right kind, to whom 

“tribute was due, and what was left of our 

‘disgusted corporations, as best we could 
went below, and here the 

: CURTAIN DROPS, i 

“The spirit was willing but the flesh was 
weak..” It's 6 o'clock P.m.; Sunday. We were 
told that the winds increased to & gale, rain, 
snow, squalls” and hail came’ into the fray; i 
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| the vessel staggered, and the good staunch 
| bulwarks were but a partial barrier to that 
fury lashed sea, and the decks were often 
| swept with the newest of new brooms. 

Next is Friday p. wt. Fair weather. Ship 
has come out ahead, imps and their 
master defeated and gone,and the decks 
are as by talismanio transformation peopled 
again, with us of the old brigade, and then 
for hours was in order a statement of one to 
another of what each had done and had not 
done. Well, the history of one lot of mor- 
tals conditioned thus ia that of all. 

EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 

It is a question often arising to people 
who have never been'to sea, how passengers 
on ship board manage to fill up their time, 

, and break up the monotony of the passage, 
On a long voyage the days and hours doubt- 
‘less move sluggishly and too slow, but on a 
simple voyage to England, to most people 
this is not so. A thousand things that on 
land would he of no account, here attract 
attention and please. “ Men are but children 
of a larger growth,” and there are a plenty 
of playtaings. There’s a discount on re- 
servedness, and at sea oon a general free- 
dom in conversation obtains. Aristocracy 
is at a discount, and democracy at a premi- 
um. Reading, lolling leisurely around in a 
delightfully free don’t-care sort of a way is 
done in a first-class manner; smoking, card 
and chequer playing by some, and looking 
on by othera. Talking things over, all man- 
ner of subjects, politics, religion, science, 
and a large amount of nothing in particular, 
promenading, and light games, watching 
for vessels, steam and sailing ones; observing 
schools of fish or single ones, ocean cur- 
rents, peculiar clouds, work sailors are do- 
ing, eating the four meals, or eating none, 
but inatead hating the thought of increasing 
ourselves, these and many other things fill 
up, and well, the eight or ten days. And in 
the manner described we wé¥e entertained 
and employed to the journey’s end. “Daily 
interested in the chart at the head of the 
companion way, which at 12 Mm. daily, had 
marked upon it a good distinct line showing 
our direction, and extent of sea passed over 
for the preceding 24 hours. Approaching 
our voyage’s end, I here leave the narrative 
for the next chapter. 


